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concerned. In these canvases wide expanses of
hilltop and cloud-filled sky, open country or
individual trees were painted in all seasons, in
daylight or moonlight, and all invariably seen
through a mist of emotional unreality.

Davis cannot be said to have belonged to or
to have led any school of American painting
but created a style that was individual and well
suited to his own point of view. He may, how-
ever, be compared artistically and emotionally,
but not technically, to Ryder and Blakelock more
than to any other Americans of his time. While
the constant repetition of some themes, par-
ticularly that of a hilltop and cloud-filled sky,
was sometimes monotonous, his landscapes were
pleasantly decorative and at their best reached
a high degree of poetic mysticism. He was made
an associate national academician in 1901 and
an academician in 1906. A few of his many
honors may be noted: honorable mention, Salon,
Paris, 1887; gold medal, American Art Asso-
ciation, New York, 1896; Potter Palmer prize,
Art Institute of Chicago, 1898; Lippincott prize,
Pennsylvania Academy, 1901; second W. A.
Clark prize and Corcoran silver medal, Corcoran
Gallery, Washington, 1920; Saltus medal, Na-
tional Academy of Design, 1921; and Logan
prize, Grand Central Art Galleries, 1928. His
work appeared in exhibitions constantly through-
out his productive years. The earliest appearance
of one of his pictures in the United States seems
to have been at the Pennsylvania Academy of
the Fine Arts in 1883. A memorial exhibition
was held in New York in 1934. He is repre-
sented in the permanent collections of many gal-
leries, including the Pennsylvania Academy of
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia; Corcoran Gallery,
Washington, D. C.; Metropolitan Museum, New1
York; Art Institute of Chicago; Wadsworth
Atheneum, Hartford; Boston Museum of Fine
Arts; Cincinnati Museum; City Art Museum, St.
Louis; Minneapolis Institute of Arts; Worces-
ter Art Museum; and the Carnegie Institute,
Pittsburgh. In 1884 Davis was married in Paris
to Angele Legarde, who died in 1897, and in
1900 to Frances Thomas Darby, daughter of Dr.
Edward Tyler Darby of Philadelphia. He died
at his home in Connecticut, survived by his
widow and one daughter, Angele.
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DAVIS, KATHARINE BEMENT (Jan. 15,
iS6o-Dec. 10, 1935), prison reformer and so-
ciologist, was born in Buffalo, N. Y., eldest of
the five children of Oscar B. and Frances (Be-
ment) Davis. Her father's family had been pio-
neer settlers on the Holland Purchase. When
Katharine was three her father moved his fam-
ily to Dunkirk, N. Y., where he became promi-
nent in civic and educational affairs. In 1877
the family moved to Rochester, N. Y., where
Katharine entered the Free Academy to study
chemistry. Graduating in 1879, sne returned to
Dunkirk to teach science in the high school.
Encouraged to continue her education, she en-
tered the junior class of Vassar College in 1890,
where her interests, broadening to include the
implications of science for human welfare, found
a specialty in food chemistry and nutrition. She
received the degree of A.B. in 1892 and re-
mained for a year of postgraduate study and
teaching. In the spring of 1893 she was appointed
head of the workingman's model home at the
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago to
demonstrate scientific food budgets for workers'
families, and later in the same year she became
head resident at St. Mary's Street College Set-
tlement in Philadelphia. This work confirmed
her growing interest in social welfare. In 1897
she resigned her position to study economics on
a fellowship at the University of Chicago. A
year later the European fellowship of the New
England Association for the Higher Education
of Women made possible further study at the
Universities of Berlin and Vienna, where she
gathered material for a thesis comparing the
living conditions of Bohemians in Chicago with
those in their native land. In 1900 she received
the degree of Ph.D., cum laude, from the Uni-
versity of Chicago.

Miss Davis next took a New York State civil-
service examination which led to her appointment
as superintendent of the newly established State
Reformatory for Women at Bedford Hills, N.
Y. Here in 1901 began her long and successful
career as a prison administrator. By introducing
many innovations in the care and treatment of
delinquent women and girls, she made Bedford
one of the best-known experiments in the world.
She established courses for training inmates in
farming, gardening, painting, and interior deco-
rating to develop skills which might prove use-
ful on their release and to afford opportunities
for developing what she called "character, self-
restraint and self-direction." More important,
however, was the establishment of a diagnostic
laboratory of social hygiene at Bedford in 1912
under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hy-
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